POMPADOUR DABBLES IN POLITICS
position, but he was under the prince de Hilburghausen, who
had been bought by Frederick. Hilburghausen set his army
on the move without consulting Soubise, and he was forced to
follow.

In spite of all the furious couplets or Soubisades which
rained down on his head when he returned, Louis did not
blame his general. Soubise was not ungrateful: seventeen
years later, when Louis died, he was the only one of all his
many courtiers who followed his coffin to burial.

Frederick had vanquished all Richelieu's hesitations by
assuring him that Pompadour's charms had faded and that
her day would soon be over. When Pompadour heard the
news of his defeat, this 'second Agincourt', she burst into
tears.

Madame du Hausset writes: 'Never was the public so in-
flamed against Madame de Pompadour as when news arrived of
the battle of Rosbach. Every day she received anonymous
letters full of the grossest abuse, atrocious verses, threats of
poison and assassination. She continued long a prey to the
most acute grief, and could obtain no sleep save from opiates.
All this discontent was excited by her protection of the prince
de Soubise, and the lieutenant of police had great difficulty in
allaying the ferment of the people.'

This would have been the moment to bring the war to a
close before any more tragedies could take place. The country
was tottering towards financial ruin and the drain on the man-
hood was terrible. Bernis now decided to persuade Pompa-
dour to stop. He showed her that in the long run the English,
superior on the sea, would take away the French colonies,
which were the foundation of exterior commerce and the
abundant source of the country's riches. Pompadour remained
adamant. Peace to her would have been a humiliating acknow-
ledgment of defeat, of the failure of her political influence, a
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